i                        THE  TWELFTH   OF  DECEMBER                    13
The familiar songs of "National Salvation" carried
clearly on the night air. Some of them were taken
up by the passers-by. But as the last group marched
out from the empty park, leaving the uneasy shade
of the last Chinese emperor alone with shadows, I
heard a new song. It had a strong, rolling rhythm,
not unlike the "Marseillaise,5* and alien to the plan-
gent, rather stilted movement of most Chinese music.
"What are they singing?"
My friend turned to me: his eyes were shining be-
hind his thick glasses. "That is the marching song of
the Red Army. It has never been sung in the streets
of Peking before."
Several hours later, a student came to me with a
hastily printed broadsheet. His hands trembled as
he held it.
"Have you heard? Chiang Kai-shek was killed by
the North-eastern troops in Sian this morning."
We understood.